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Progressive Abiding. 
For those who would be truly progressive, 
there is something to abide in. In vain for 
sailors is the speed of the ship, except these 
abide in the ship. Men may run on the earth 
in their own strength till they are out of 
breath while being out-distanced seven-fold by 
pilgrims sitting calmly and trustfully in their 
seats of progress in the car of progress. 
These, to be sure, have had to surrender 
something of themselves for their fare. they 
have regulations to abide under to keep their 
movement safe, and especially a watchfulness 
to know when to step out upon earth for the 
work to which they are undergoing promotion. 
But their going forward by the superior 
power depends on their abiding as those who 
will obey when called out. In short, the pro- 
gressive Christian is he who abides in Christ, 
in the openings of his teaching and witness 
for Truth; he whose ‘‘obedience keeps pace,” 
not with gush and rush, but ‘‘with knowl- 
edge;’ he whose zeal for God is according to 
knowledge, —‘‘the spirit of wisdom and rev- 
elation in the knowledge of Him.” 
“‘Whosoever goeth forward and abideth not 
in the teaching of Christ, hath not God’’ (ii 
John 9: R. V). This is true for any one of the 
three aspects of the retrograde progressiveness 
—whether it be a going forward past one’s 
Guide (‘‘transgresseth,” A. V.); or following 
Him afar off,—the precursor of denying Him 
under a sudden test; or taking the lead of 
others without keeping in hearing distance of 
Christ the Word, as living echoes of his voice 
and teaching. 
“His anointing teacheth.” 
teaching is to abide in that anointing. 


To abide in his 
The 


thority of preaching, praying or praising, and 
without which all these are barren. The same 
apostle and loving disciple knew what his vis- 
ion of the teaching was, when he wrote, ‘‘The 
anointing which ye have, received of Him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, but as his anointing teacheth you 
concerning all things, and is true, and is no 
lie, and even as it taught you, abide ye in 
Him.”’ 

Accordingly the truly progressive Friend 
goes forward by abiding in the teaching of 
Christ. Outside of that, behind it or ahead of 
it, he is not progressive,—but off the track, 
however aggressive or demonstrative. ‘‘Ye 
are my friends,” said he, ‘‘if ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” And such Friends are the 
only true progressives. Through hearkening 
to and abiding in the teaching of this inspeak- 
ing and anointing Word, they go onward. 
Commissioned, they. pursue their mission. 
And continues the apostle, ‘‘He that abideth in 
the teaching, the same hath both the Father 
and the Son. If any one cometh unto you, 
and bringeth not this teaching, receive him 
pot into your house, and give him no greeting; 
for he that giveth him greeting partaketh in 
his evil works.” 


Doukhobor Notes. 


Day the 9th inst; but, owing to a washout, 
he did not arrive until 4 a. m. of the 9th, and 
had not recovered sufficient strength since his 
late illness to make it safe for him to turn 
about and go with our friends at 7.30 a. m.; 
so that they had little opportunity of confer- 
ence with him. 

D. Stratton writes—‘‘We found in the in- 
testing files at the Immigration Office (in 
Winnipeg) propositions for the Doukhobors to 
go to Turkey, Russia (?) and Australia. A 
paper by the name of ‘‘Free Thought”’ is sent 
them from some source. Several other evi- 
dences of the work of agitators are manifest. 
Against this the work of the Doukhobors in es- 
tablishing themselves here has been done with 
such hearty vigor, that many (Canadians) who 
were doubtful of them, have been won over 
to be champions of their cause. The part 
Friends have taken has drawn the attention of 
the officials to the [Russians] in a marked de- 
gree. I also think the public are curious to 
know the occasion of our unusual interest. 
The above considerations are sufficient, with- 
out reference to many, more important mat- 
ters, to cause us to grieve that seeds of Anar- 
chy are still being sown, on such good soil.” 

The Speaker of the Manitoba House of Par- 
liament called on our Friends in Winnipeg, 
expressed his interest in the Doukhobors, of- 
fered to do all in his power to assist, when 
there was need of help that he could give, and 
would gladly have accompanied our Friends 
through the colonies, if he was at liberty to 
leave home. 





























Jos. S. Elkinton, accompanied by Dillwyn 
Stratton of Ohio, and Peter Jansen of Ne- 
braska, arrived in Winnipeg, Manitoba, on the 
6th inst. There they had a conference with 
the Commissioner of Immigration, and were 
shown many letters on file in the office, having 
reference to the special object of their jour- 
ney, of which they took notes. J. S. E. 
writes—‘‘The insight into the gravity of the 
work on hand does not lessen by the oppor- 
tunity given to read and take notes from the 
files of letters in the Commissioner’s office.”’ 
They were glad to find. however, that there 
has been a considerable proportion of the 
Doukhobors who have come into the Govern- 
ment measures, respecting the land entries. 
The address of the Philadelphia committee, 
which had been ordered to be printed in the 
Russian language at the University Press, in 
Cambridge, Mass., had not come to hand at 
the time of our friends leaving Winnipeg, but 
they had had a translation made by Emma Al- 
monefsky, which met with the full approval of 
Peter Jansen. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, 
James S. Crerar, whose station is in Yorkton, 


had been telegraphed to by Commissioner 


gift of teaching is the gift of the anointing, | Smith to come to Winnipeg to see our friends, 


—the same Spirit which is the power and au- | and to return with them to Yorkton on Fourth 








our force.” 


comes at last obnoxious to himself. 
it is the very law of God that self-centered- 





Michael Sherbinen writes from Rosthern 4th 


Month 6th—‘‘The North Saskatchewan River 
is soon to lose her ice, and the crossing will 
be impossible during perhaps a fortnight, be- 
cause of the high water. 
sent by the England Committee of Friends ar- 
rived here on the first inst. in good health. 


Nurse Sarah Boyle 


We are very grateful for this acquisition to 
Wm. EvAns. 


A MAN who lives entirely for himself be- 
I believe 


ness ends in self-nauseousness. There is no 
weariness like the weariness of a man who 
is wearied of himself, and that is the awful 
Nemesis which follows the selfish life.— 
Jowett. 


AT a banquet a young man who had been 
thus far a Christian and an avowed total ab- 
stainer, allowed his wine-glass to be filled, 
and even went so far as to touch it to his lips. 
‘‘Of course I disapproved of the wine,” he 
said, ‘‘but [thought it would be boorish for 
me to intrude my personal opinions on.the rest 
by an absolute refusal.””’ ‘‘My boy, carry 
that principle into all walks of life and you 
will make a successful failure of yourself,” 
was the reply. 
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For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Hil . Let Zion Arise and Shake Herself from the En- 
| | cumbrance of the World. 


I have felt for some time to address a few 
lines to the readers of THE FRIEND, and es- 
pecially the younger class, as we have traveled 
around under an exercise for the Truth, passing 
through places where it is on the decline, in the 
maintenance of it, for want of faithfulness. 
The testimonies of the pure Truth as set forth 
by Jesus Christ and the apostles, and declared 
of in the Scriptures, were sustained in the 
earlier days by those who counted not their 
lives dear, and who suffered therefor. Most 
important among which is the Light of Christ, 
believing in and obedience to the impres- 
sions thereof on the mind and heart, the only 
way to realize what is known of God and to 
experience a growth of grace and in the real 
knowledge of Christ within, and coming unto 
this same Light, and Revealer, which is re- 
ceived in our felt nothingness, the only means 
by which we can realize the meaning of that 
which was penned by and through the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, or is still uttered by the 
same authority. Are we, my dear young Friends 
or any of us, to let those testimonies pass from 
us, through our unwillingness to become teach- 
able in humility and to believe and yield to the 
restraining, constraining influence of the 
Spirit of Truth? For the Saviour said, if 
He went away He would send the Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, which will 
guide unto all Truth: Shall we be seeking 
some easier way proposed by man, who is un- 
willing to yield to the cross? We may let 
the testimonies of Truth pass from us,— 
any of us who are not willing to sustain them 
through a preparation,—but in that event, I 
believe God will place his gifts and callings 
upon others, who will be willing in humility; 
but then will we have lost our place, and will 
not be clear, for ‘‘the gifts and callings of 
God are without repentance,” and must be 
fulfilled or suffered for. 

I have felt to encourage us to faithfulness, 
for I do believe the standard which was up- 
held by the early Friends, was and is nota 
peculiar one, but the Truth as Christ will re- 
veal it to those who are willing, and as He 
will yet be to such. Let us do our part that 
we may be clear, not seeking to be at ease in 
Zion, but with the decision of Joshua, ‘‘Let 
others do as they may, as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord,’’ Then would 
the waste places be builded, and Zion no more 
be called desolate, a city forsaken in any wise. 
But with the feeling of David, ‘‘My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God, when 
shall I come and appear before God?’ we 
would gather to the solemn assemblies, and 
witness solemn feasts, for the Lord would de- 
light in us, a dedicated people, giving Him 
the first fruits; not serving ourselves first, and 
giving Him the rest if any, but baking 
Him a little cake first. I believe the Spirit 
of the Lord is loudly calling for our yield- 
ing to his visitation, with which I do feel 
to cooperate in endeavoring to turn our at- 
tention to our highest privilege, serving the 
Lord our Maker and Creator in our minds and 
hearts, that fruits might appear, and that 
those who know what it is to be taught in his 
school might be shown also unto Israel in his 


own time, upon which would his blessing rest, 

having the promise of the present and of the 

life to come. With love, your friend, 
Cyrus CooPEr. 


Edward Andrews. 


The following interesting narrative was 
given me by a Friend, respecting Edward An- 
drews, the father of Peter Andrews, men- 
tioned in John Woolman’s journal, who was the 
first member of Our Society that settled in 
Little Egg Harbor, and the instrument in set- 
tling a meeting there. Before Edward An- 
drews became convinced of Friends’ principles, 
he kept a boat, and played the violin on board 
his boat to collect people for the purpose of 
dancing and frolicking. One day when on 
shore in his [plowing a field], a human bone 
was turned out, which he took up, the viewing 
of which produced such serious impressions 
on his mind that he never was able to get from 
under them; he buried the bone. These ser- 
ious impressions increased, and led him to 
take such a clear view of the danger of pur- 
suing his mode of conduct and manner of ob- 
taining a livelihood, that he burnt his violin, 
forsook his old course of life and became con- 
vinced of the principles of Friends. He did 
not hastily make a change in his outward garb, 
and before any material alteration took place 
in this respect, his mouth was opened in the 
ministry. Apprehending himself called upon to 
have a meeting appointed at Crosswicks for 
those of other religious Societies, he informed 
Friends thereof, but they could not then allow 
of his having such a meeting. On his way 
home, after his friends had put his concern by, 
he stopped at a brook to water his horse, and 
whilst his beast was drinking, the following 
considerations passed his mind: If this stream, 
at which the horse was then drinking was a 
living stream, was it possible that man could 
wholly stop its progress? It was presented to 
his mind that it might be dammed up for 
awhile, but even if this was the case, in time 
it would find its way over the dam, or make 
its progress through some other channel. 
These considerations, under his then trying 
situation, proved instructive to his mind and 
he was led to conclude that if the concern 
which he had cast before his friends, pro- 
ceeded from the living fountain and spring of 
Divine Light and Life, and if he was careful 
to keep in the faith and patience in due time 
way would open in the minds of his friends 
for him to have a meeting at Crosswicks; 
which accordingly proved to be the case, and 
it was supposed to be this meeting which af- 
terwards Edward Andrews had at Crosswicks, 
that Abraham Farrington alluded to when he 
said that Edward Andrews was the first instru- 
ment in the Divine hand, of proclaiming in the 
ear of his soul the awakening call, by attend- 
ing to which he was brought into a near 
acquaintance with the Truth professed by 
Friends.—T. Shillitoe’s Journal. 


arose, and touching my shoulder, asked me if 
I wanted to see a ‘‘real country newsboy.”’ |, 
of course, answered ‘‘Yes.” So we stepped 
out on the platform of the car. 

The conductor had folded up his paper in a 
tight roll, which he held in his right hand, 
while he stood on a lower step of the car, 
holding on by his left. 

I saw him begin to wave the paper just as he 
swung around a curve in the track, and a neat 
farmhouse came into view, way off across 
some open fields. 

Suddenly the conductor flung the paper off 
toward the fence by the side of the railroad, 
and I saw a black, shaggy form leap over the 
fence from the meadow beyond it, and alight 
just where the newspaper, after bouncing 
along the grass, had fallen beside a tall mul- 
leinstalk in an angle of the fence. 

It was a big black dog. He stood beside 
the paver, wagging his tail, and watching us 
as the train moved swiftly away from bim 
when he snatched the paper from the ground 
in his teeth, and leaping over the fence again, 
away he went across the fields towards the 
farmhouse. 

When we last saw him he was a mere 
black speck moving over the meadows, and 
then the train rushed through a deep cleft in 
the hillside, and the whole scene passed from 
our view. 

‘‘What will he do with the paver?’’ I asked 
of the tall young conductor by my side. 

“Carry it to the folks at the house,’’ an- 
swered he. 

‘*Is that your home?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes,’’ he responded; ‘‘my father lives 
there, and I send him an afternoon paper by 
Carlo every day, in the way you have seen.” 

‘‘Then they always send the dog when it is 
time for your train to pass?” 

‘**No,’’ said he, ‘‘they never send him. He 
knows when it is train time, and comés over 
here to meet it of his own accord, rain or 
shine, summer or winter.” 

‘*But does not Carlo go to the wrong train, 
sometimes ?”’ I asked with considerable curi- 
osity. 

‘‘Never. He pays no attention to any train 
but this.” 

‘*How can a dog tell what time it is, so as 
to know when to go to meet the train?” | 
asked again. 

‘‘That is more than I can tell,” answered the 
conductor, ‘‘but he always is there, and the 
engineer whistles to call my attention, for 
fear I should not get out on the platform till 
we had passed Carlo.”’ 

‘*So Carlo keeps watch on the time better 
than the conductor himself,” I remarked, “‘for 
the dog does not need to be reminded.” 

The conductor laughed, and I wondered as he 
walked away, who of your friends would be as 
faithful and watchful all the year round as 
Carlo, who never missed the train, though he 
could not ‘‘tell the time by the clock.””—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Wuere the Spirit prevails that puts off la- 
bot, and slides away with the plea of unfitness, 
it hastens their rejection from the house of 
God. One seemingly plausible suggestion 18 
the want of proper qualification. But whence 
this want? Is it of the Lord of perfection, 
that the people are lame and defective, or of 
themselves?—Sam’l Fothergill. 
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A Shaggy Newsboy. 

The railroad ran along one side of a beau- 
tiful valley in the central part of the great 
State of New York. I stood at the rear end 
of the train, looking out of the door, when 
the engineer gave two short, sharp blasts of 
the steam whistle. The conductor, who had 
been reading a newspaper, in a seat near me, 
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For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Bible Prophecies Confirmed. 
‘Concluded from page 310.) 

“(Qn looking back upon the few months that 
[had passed in Assyria, I could not but feel 
some satisfaction at the result of my labors. 
Scarcely a year before, with the exception of 
the ruins of Khorsabad, not one Assyrian 
monument was known. Almost sufficient ma- 
terials had now been obtained to enable us to 
restore much of the lost history of the coun- 
try and to confirm the vague traditions of the 
learning and civilization of its people. It had 
often occurred to me during my labors, that 
the time of the discovery of these remains 
was so opportune, that it might be looked 
upon as something more than accidental. Had 
these palaces been by chance exposed to view 
some years before, no European could have 
protected them from complete destruction, or 
could have preserved a record of their exist- 
ence. Had they been discovered a little later, 
it is highly probable that there would have 
been insurmountable objections to the removal 
of even any part of their contents. It was 
consequently just at the right moment that 
they were disinterred; and we have been for- 
tunate enough to acquire the most convincing 
and lasting evidence of that magnificence, and 
power which made ..ineveh the wonder of the 
ancient world, and her fall the theme of the 
prophets, as the most signal instance of Di- 
vine vengeance. Without the evidence that 
these monuments afford, we might almost have 
doubted that the great Nineveh ever existed, 
socompletely has she become a desolation 
and waste. 

“The earliest king of whose reign we have 
any detailed account was the builder of the 
northwest palace at Nimroud, the most ancient 
edifice hitherto discovered in Assyria.* His 
records, however, with other inscriptions, fur- 
nish the names of five, if not seven of his 
predecessors, some of whom, there is reason 
to believe, erected palaces at Nineveh and 
originally founded those which were only re- 
built by subsequent monarchs. It is conse- 
quently important to ascertain the periods of 
the accession of this early Assyrian king, and 
we apparently have the means of fixing it with 
sufficient accuracy. His son, we know, built 
the centre palace at Nimroud, and raised the 
obelisk, now in the British museum, inscribing 
upon it the principal events of his reign. 
He was a great conqueror and subdued many 
distant nations. The names of the subject 
kings who paid him tribute are duly recorded 
on the obelisk in some instances with sculp- 
tured representations of the various objects 
sent. Amongst those kings was one-whose 
name reads ‘‘ Jehu, the son of Khumri (Omri),”’ 
and whu has been identified by Dr. Hincks and 
Col. Rawlinson with Jehu, king of Israel. This 
monarch was certainly not the son, although 
one of the successors of Omri, but the term 
“son of” appears to have been used through- 
out the East in those days, as it still is, to 
denote connection generally, either by descent 
or by succession. Thus we find in Scripture 
the same person called ‘‘the son of Nimshi,” 
and “‘the son of Jehosaphat, the son of Nim- 
shi.’’+ An identification connected with this 
word Khumri or Omri is one of the most in- 


“Since identified with Shalmaneser. (See 2 Kings xvii: 3). 
{Compare I Kings, xix : 16, and 2 Kings, ix : 2. 
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teresting instances of corroborative evidence 
that can be adduced of the accuracy of the 
interpretations of the cuneiform character. 
It was observed that the name of a city resem- 
bling Samaria was connected, and that in in- 
scriptions containing very different texts, with 
one reading Beth Khumri or Omri.* This fact 
was unexplained until Col. Rawlinson perceived 
that the names were, in fact, applied to the 
same place, or one to the district, and the 
other tothe town. Samaria having been built 
by Omri, nothing is more probable than that 
—in accordance with a common Eastern cus- 
tom—it should have been called, after its 
founder, Beth Khumri, or the house of Omri. 
As a further proof of the identity of the Jehu 
mentioned on the obelisk with the king of Is- 
rael, Dr. Hincks, to whom we owe this import- 
ant discovery, has found on the same monu- 
ment the name of Hazael, whom Elijah was 
ordered by the Almighty to anoint king of 
Syria.7 

‘*Supposing, therefore, these names to be cor- 
rectly identified, —and our Assyrian chronology 
for his period rests as yet, it must be admit- 
ted, almost entirely upon this supposition, — 
we can fix an approximate date for the reign 
of the obelisk king. Jehu ascended the 
throne about 855 B. C.; the accession of the 
Assryian monarch must, consequently, be 
placed somewhere between that time and the 
commencement of the ninth century B. C., and 
that of his father in the latter part of the 
tenth.{ 

‘*The inscriptions begin with the names and 
titles of Sennacherib. It is to be remarked 
that he does not style himself ‘King, or rather 
High Priest, of Babylon,’ as his father had 
done in the latter part of his reign, from 
which it may be inferred that at the time 
of engraving the record he was not the im- 
mediate sovereign of that city, although its 
chief may have paid tribute to him, and, no 
doubt, acknowledged his supremacy. He calls 
himself ‘‘the subduer of kings from the upper 
sea of the setting sun (the Mediterranean) to 
the lower sea of the rising sun (the Persian 
Gulf).’ In the first year of his reign he de- 
feated Merodach Baladan, a name with which 
we are familiar, for it is this king who is 
mentioned in the Old Testament as sending 
letters and a present to Hezekiah, || when the 
Jewish monarch in his pride showed the am- 
bassadors ‘the house of his precious things, 
the silver and the gold, and the spices, and 
the precious ointment, and all the house of 
his armour, and all that was found in his 
treasures: there was nothing in his house, nor 
in all his dominions that Hezekiah showed them 
not; an act of vain boasting which led to the 
reproof of the prophet Isaiah, and to his fore- 
telling that all this wealth, together with the 
descendants of its owner, should be carried 
away as spoil to the very city from which 
these ambassadors came. Merodach Baladan 
is called king of Kar-Duniyas, a city and coun- 
try frequently mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, and comprising the southernmost 


* Sargon is called on the monuments of Khorsabad, “ the 
conqueror of Samaria and of the circuit of Beth Khumri” 
(Dr. Hincks, Trans. of the R. Irish Acad. vol. xx.) 


+1 Kings xix : 15. 
{Colonel Rawlinson suggests about 930 B. c. 


|| Isaiah, xxxix: 1 and 2 Kings xx: 12. where the 
name is written Berodach. 
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part of Mesopotamia, near the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, together with the 
districts watered by those two rivers, to the 
borders of Susiana. This king, with the help 
of his Susianian allies, had recently recovered 
Babylon, from which Sargon, Sennacherib’s 
father, had expelled him in the twelfth year 
of his reign. The battle appears to have been 
fought considerably to the north of that city. 
The result was that Sennacherib totally de- 
feated Merodach Baladan, who fled to save his 
life, leaving behind him his ‘chariots, wag- 
ons (2), horses, mares, asses (?) camels, and 
riding horses with their trappings for war (?).’ 

‘‘During the latter part of my residence 
at Mosul a chamber was discovered in which 
the sculptures were in better preservation than 
any before found at Kouyunjik. Some of the 
slabs, indeed, were almost entire, though 
cracked and otherwise injured by fire; and the 
epigraph, which fortunately explained the 
event portrayed, was complete. These bas- 
reliefs represented the siege and capture by 
the Assyrians, of a city evidently of great ex- 
tent and importance. It appears to have been 
defended by double walls, with battlements 
and towers, and by fortified outworks. The 
country round it was hilly and wooded, pro- 
ducing the fig and the vine. The whole power 
of the great king seems to have been called 
forth to take this stronghold. In no other 
sculptures were so many armed warriors seen 
drawn up in array before a besieged city. 
The besieged defended themselves with great 
determination. Spearmen, archers, and sling- 
ers thronged the battlements and _ towers, 
showering arrows, javelins, stones, and blaz- 
ing torches upon the assailants. Part of the 
city, had however, been taken. Beneath its 
walls were seen Assryian warriors impaling 
their prisoners, and from the gateway of an 
advanced tower, or fort, issued a procession 
of captives, reaching-to the presence of the 
king, who, gorgeously arrayed, received them 
seated on his throne. The vanquished people 
were distinguished from the conquerors by 
their dress, those who defended the battle- 
ments wore a pointed helmet, differing from 
that of the Assyrian warriors in having a 
fringed lappet falling over the ears. Some of 
the captives had a kind of turban with one end 
hanging down to the shoulder, not unlike that 
worn by the modern Arabs of the Hedijaz. 
Others had no headdress, and short hair and 
beards. Their garments consisted either of a 
robe reaching to the ankles, or of a tunic 
scarcely falling lower than the thigh, and 
confined to the waist by a girdle. The women 
wore long shirts, with an outer cloak thrown, 
like the veil of modern Eastern ladies, over 
the back of the head and falling to the feet. 

“* Several prisoners were already in the hands 
of the torturers. Two were stretched naked 
upon the ground to be flayed alive, others were 
being slain by the sword before the throne of 
the king. The haughty monarch was receiv- 
ing the chiefs of the conquered nation who 
crouched and knelt humbly before him. They 
were brought into the royal presence by the 
Tartan of the Assyrian forces, probably the 
Rabshakeh himself, followed by his principal 
officers. The general was clothed in em- 
broidered robes, and wore on his head a fillet 
adorned with rosettes and long tasseled bands. 
The throne of the king stood upon an elevated 
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Reminiscences. 


(Continued from page 307.) 


In the early part of 1869, a deputation of 
Friends was appointed by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to pre- 
sent to the authorities at Washington a mem- 
orial in relation to the Indians. 

Clarkson Sheppard, Thomas Wistar, Charles 
Evans and Joseph Scattergood composed the 
deputation. In the course of their visit they 
had an interview with General Grant, the Pres- 
ident-elect This visit probably strengthened 
the impression on his mind to inaugurate a 
different policy towards the Indians in which 
the religious Societies should be called on to 
assist the Government in improving the char- 
acter of the agents and their service. Shortly 
after the return of the Friends the following 
letter was received by Joseph Scattergood from 
Eli S. Parker, who was afterwards Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs under General Grant, 
He was himself an Indian of the Seneca Na- 
tion and was probably familiar with the labors 
of Friends among that people. Thomas Wis- 
tar received a similar letter. In mentioning 
its reception to Joseph Scattergeod Thomas 
Wistar observed, ‘‘Our good friend Asher 
Wright informs with great satisfaction that a 
movement is now on foot to offer the Society 
of Friends some control! of Indian affairs, ete.; 
I believe they could be useful, provided white 
men could be prohibited from intercourse with 
the Indians, but that is in the present state of 
affairs simply impossible.’’ 

The invitation of the Government was ex- 
tended to other religious bodies and was ac- 
cepted by several, perhaps by all whose aid was 
requested, and led to the adoption of the well 
known ‘‘Quaker’’ or ‘‘peace policy” of Grant’s 
administration. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE U. S., WasHincToN. D.C. 
February 15, 1869. 
JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, Philacelphia. 

Sir:—General Grant, the president-elect, de- 
sirous of inaugurating some policy to protect 
the Indians in their just rights and enforce 
integrity in the administration of their affairs, 
as well as to improve their general condition, 
and appreciating fully the friendship and in- 
terest which your Society has ever maintained 
in their behalf, directs me to suggest that you 
will send him a list of names of members of 
your Society whom your Society will endorse 
as suitable persons for Indian agents. 

Also to assure you that any attempt which 
may or can be made by your Society for the 
improvement, education and christianization 
of the Indians under such agencies, will re- 
ceive from him as President all the encourage- 
ment and protection which the laws of the 
United States will warrant them in giving. 
Very respectfully 

Your Obedient Servant, 
KE. 8. PARKER, 

Per A. D.C. Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. A. 

The subject alluded to was brought to the 
notice of the Meeting for Sufferings in the 
Third Month, 1869, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider it. 

J. S. remarks, Third Month, 20th 1869:— 

That committee met to-day and as a pre- 
liminary matter appointed T. Wistar, Dr. 
Evans and myself to have an interview with 
the President. We expect to go to Washing- 





platform, probably an artificial mound, in the series of bas-reliefs contained moreover, an 
hill country. Its arms and sides were sup- | undoubted representation of a king, a city, 
ported by three rows of figures one above the ' and a people, with whose names we are ac- 
other. The wood was richly carved, or en- | quainted, and of an event described in Holy 
cased in embossed metal, and the legs ended| Writ. They furnish us, therefore, with illus- 
in pine-shaped ornaments, probably bronze. | trations of the Bible of very great importance. 
The throne, indeed, appears to have resem-|The captives were undoubtedly Jews, their 
bled, in every respect, one discovered in the | physiognomy was strikingly indicated in the 
northwest palace at Nimroud, which I shall | sculptures, but they had been stripped of their 
hereafter describe. Over the high back was | ornaments and their fine raiment, and were left 
thrown an embroidered cloth, doubtless of | barefooted and half clothed.”’ 

some rare and beautiful material. The royal ae 
feet rested upon a high footstool of elegant 
form, fashioned like a throne, and cased with 
embossed metal; the legs ended in lion’s paws. 
Behind the king were two attendant eunuchs 
raising fans above his head, and holding the 
embroidered napkins. 

“‘The monarch himself was attired in long 
loose robes richly ornamented, and edged with 
tassels and fringes. In his right hand hel). .1eq out to him: 
raised two arrows, and his left rested upon a ‘Hie, mun, come eerh an’ gie’s a han’ wi’ 
bow; an attitude, probably denoting triumph j «yi. peast.” 
over his enemies, and in which he is usually : 
portrayed when receiving prisoners after a 
victory. 

“* Behind the king was the royal tent or pavil- 
ion: and beneath him were his led horses, and 
an attendant on foot carrying the parasol, the 
ae of royalty. His two Pare ra yo ‘*And now,’’ said the Duke, as they trudged 

eir charioteers, were waiting for him. ©! along, ‘‘how much do you think you'll get for 
trappings of the horses were handsomely dec- | 4);. job?” 
orated, and an embroidered cloth, hung with “Q, I dinna ken,” said the boy, “but I’m 
tassels, fell on their chests. Two quivers, | jroo? something, for the folk up at the big 
holding a bow, a hatchet, and arrows, were , ey 
fixed to the side of the chariot house are gude to a’ bodies. 

: ' As they approached the house the Duke dis- 


‘This fine series of bas-reliefs, occupying |. vale 
thirteen slabs, was finished by the ground-plan ens ieee ren Meee : a 


of the castle, or of a fortified camp containin Rider il ii 
tents and houses. Within the wale was rm  efien, a en a pte who brought the 
seen a fire-altar with two beardless priests, ow.” y g 
wearing high conical caps, standing before it. The Duke, having returned to the avenue 
In front of the altar, on which burned the sa-| .45 soon rejoined by the boy ‘ 
cred flame, was a table bearing various sacri- “ Well So mech did you get?” said the 
ficial objects, and beyond it two sacred char-| pio * ‘ 
iots, such as accompanied the Persian kings . 
in their wars.* The horses had been taken half 0” it tye.” 
out, and the yokes rested upon stands. Each} «pit as — got more than a shilling?” 
chariot carried a lofty pole surmounted by a said the uke y : 
globe, and long tassels or streamers; similar “No.” anid the boy, “that’s a’ I got—and 
standards were introduced into scenes repre- d’ye no think it’s sheate 999 B 
— sacrifices} in the sculptures of Khorsa- “I do not,” said the uke; “there must be 
“ Above the head of the king was an inscrip- ane are ome, , a Bi ape — 
tion, which may be translated, ‘Sennacherib, ort oe ’ - — 
the mighty king, king of the country of As- The went back, the Duke rang the bell and 
syria, sitting on the throne of judgment, be- “aa the servants to be assembled 
fore (or at the entrance of) the city of Lachish “Now,”? osid the Duke to the boy “point me 
(Lakhisha). I give permission for its slaugh- out the person that gave you the shilling.” 


ter.’ os aad 
“ony : ‘ ‘It was that chap there,’’ pointing to the 
Here, therefore was the actual picture of butler. The butler confessed, and attempted 


the taking of Lachish the city, as we know +a: 
. : oe oe an apology, but the Duke indignantly ordered 
from the Bible, besieged by Sennacherib, when him to give the boy the sovereign. ‘You 


he sent his generals to demand tribute of Hez- tant “ 
. . . | have lost,’’ said the Duke, ‘‘your money, your 
eae ragehen rhe Son eee situation and your character —— a tg 
y : : ness: learn henceforth that ‘honesty is the 
character to confirm the interpretation of the best policy.’’? The boy by this time recog- 


inscriptions, and to identify the king who} 5;/0q his assistant in the person of the Duke, 
caused them to be engraved with the Senna- | and the Duke was so delighted with the sterling 
cherib of Scripture. . This highly interesting worth and honesty of the boy, that he ordered 

* Xenophon Cyrop. Lvl: c. 3; Quintus Curtius, Lim:| him to be sent to school at his expense. — 
c. 3. Telegraph. 


+ Botta’s Monumens de Ninive, plate 146. 

¢ 2 Kings xviii : 14 ; Isaiah xxxvi :2 ; from 2 Kings, xix: 
8, and Isaiah, xxxvii : 8, and we may infer that the city 
soon yielded. 











































Dishonesty Recompensed. 


The late Duke of Buccleuch, in one of his 
walks, purchased a cow in the neighborhood 
of Dalkeith, which was to be sent to his palace 
on the following morning. The Duke, in his 
morning dress, espied a boy ineffectually at- 
tempting to drive the animal forward to its 
destination. The boy, not knowing the Duke, 
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The Duke walked on slowly, the boy still 
craving his assistance, and at last, ina tone 
of distress, exclaimed: 

“‘Come here, mun, an’ help us, an I'll gi’e 
you half I get.’’ 

The Duke went and lent the helping hand. 






















































‘*A shilling,” said the boy, ‘‘an’ there’s 
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‘THE tree will not only lie as it falls, but it 
will fall as it leans.”’ 
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ton on Second-day next. Unless the laws can 
be changed (which is not likely to be done) 
consistent Friends cannot act as Indian agents. 

The way did not open for the Meetings for 
Sufferings to take an active part in the mat- 
ter, and an association was formed of mem- 
bers known as ‘‘Indian Aid Association.” 

The following extracts from letters of 
Ebenezer Worth are very characteristic of the 
writer. 

TUNESASSAH, N. Y., Second Month, 1869. 


Thy acceptable letter of the 20th was re- 
ceived. The interest manifested by the Presi- 
dent for the welfare of the poor western In- 
dian, and the desire to do them justice, is 
very grateful to my feelings, and (I) can only 
look upon it as a Divine interposition for 
which I think we ought to be very thankful. 
The opportunity offered by the President to 
Friends to labor in trying to improve the con- 
dition of our Red brethren in the far west is 
deserving of respect and attention. But 
there is a respect that is due our Divine Mas- 
ter first, that we should seek to know what He 
is pleased to require of us, then there’s direc- 
tion and help to perform it. The qualification 
is from Him alone. 

[The following remarks are impressive and 
worthy of careful consideration at all times. ] 

Oh, the responsibility that rests upon us 
when we think of the confidence that many 
have in consistent members of our highly pro- 
fessing religious Society. It is the principle 
their confidence is in; it might humble us as 
in the dust and ought to make us very careful 
to bring no reproach upon the principles of the 
Christian religion. 

The subject of the condition of the West- 
ern Indians will, I suppose, be before the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, and I can only say that I 
sincerely desire that the Master may be 
pleased to favor you with a sense of what He 
requires of you. Since receiving thy letter | 
have at times felt such weakness that I 
thought I could not write an answer to it. I 
feel very much concerned and distressed on 
account of the idle, careless way many of the 
Indians are spending their time. I have in- 
vited the Indians to come and see me; there 
have been a number here, and I have had 
some pleasant visits with them, which gave me 
an opportunity of speaking to young men and 
their wives of the necessity of their being in- 
dustrious,—the men clearing their land and 
farming it properly, and providing the neces- 
saries of life as white people. I have spoken 
to them plainly on the subject, and to their 
women to do what they can to assist their 
husbands and try to make their home comfort- 
able, and the necessity for husband and wife 
to consider well the religious obligation they 
were under to respect the marriage covenant. 
I feel now as if I would like to spend the 
most of my time while here with the Indians. 


TUNESASSAH, Third Month, 20, 1869. 

In regard to the invitation of the President 
to Friends to take part in the care of the 
Western Indians, I have felt so discouraged to 
see so little improvement amongst the Indians 
here, that I feel a desire that we may be very 
careful not to engage in any more than the 
great Head of the Church requires of us, at the 
same time not to omit anything He may be 
Pleased to require of us. Notwithstanding | 





have passed through seasons of discourage- 
ment, I have at other times felt quite encour- 
aged. 
that he heard Wm. Mt. Pleasant speak in a 
meeting in Canada in which he spoke of a 
visit Friends had made to their reservation 
last fall, in a way that was very encouraging. 
(I do not wish thee to speak of this to others). 
I hope our desire may not be to get honor of 
men. 


smile. 





THE FRIEND. 


There was an Indian told me yesterday 





The Blessing in the Struggle. 


‘‘There is one thing which puzzles me,”’ said 


a young man to the friend to whom he had 
come for counsel. 


“‘Only one?’’ asked the older man witha 
**Then you are unusually fortunate.’’ 
‘*One in particular, and because I must meet 


it daily. The inequalities of life seem to me 
inconsistent with any theory of overruling 
goodness. 
are created equal or that God gives to every 
man according to his several ability. 


It is a mockery to say that all men 


The 
men with the ability are the men who have to 
work hard, and the others waste, what would 
be a godsend to poorer men. 

**T do not pretend to be able to explai:. it,’’ 


said his friend, ‘‘but I am impressed less with 


the hardship of those who struggle than with 
the waste of those who squander what they 
do not earn.” 

‘‘That is not the point that interests me 
most,’’ said the young man—‘‘except by con- 
trast,’’ he added. 

“*It’s hard to have to struggle for what 
other men receive without asking and waste 
when they get it.’’ 

‘*They waste it largely because they got it 
without asking or striving for it,’’ said the 
older man. ‘‘Harry, listen to me! Your way 
seems hard, and so it is—so hard that you 
sometimes doubt if God is good. You will 
yet live to thank Him for the struggle. 

‘I know of a man who wished to add an em- 
peror moth to his collection of insects. He 
obtained a cocoon, and hung it in his library 
all winter. In the spring as he watched it, he 
found the moth trying to emerge. The hole 
was so small, and the moth struggled so hope- 
lessly, as it seemed against the tough fire, 
that he clipped the hole larger with scissors. 

‘*Well, the fine large moth emerged, but it 
never flew. Some one told him afterwards 
that the struggles were necessary to force the 
juices of the body into the insect’s great wings. 
Saving it from the struggle was a mistaken 
kindness. The effort was meant to be the 
moth’s salvation.” 

**T see the moral,”’ said the younger man. 
‘*Perhaps it will do me good to think now and 
then of the moth.”——Late Paper. 





THE mayicians of Ephesus were so wrought 
upon by the Word of God that they brought 
their books containing their incantations and 
magical formulas, by which they imposed 
upon the credulity of the people, and then 
burned them in the presence of all men. The 
price of these books was probably about ten 
thousand dollars, an immense fortune in those 
days, one. Roman penny being the hire of a 
day’s labor. No wonder the writer of the 


Acts says, ‘‘So mightily grew the Word of 


God and prevailed.” 







remained a trackless waste. 
become the dominant power in the Orient, 
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A Trip Through Siberia. 
*‘In the public park in Khabarofsk, on a 


high bluff overlooking the Amoor and Ous- 
souri valleys,’ said Representative Ebenezer 
J. Hill, of Connecticut, to the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, in 
recounting some of the incidents of his re- 
cent trip around the world, ‘‘there stands a 
splendid statue of General Mouravieff. His 
back is turned upon the conquests of the past, 
and he is looking at and pointing toward Man- 
churia. 
that, with or without her consent, he pro- 
posed to resume control of the Amoor river. 
In 1855 he re-established the Cossack stations 
its entire length, and in 1860, by the treaty 
of Aigun gained this splendid valley of a river 
navigable for two thousand miles, and the 
whole Pacific coast of Manchuria reaching 
westward to the Oussouri river and south- 
ward to Korea. 


It was he who in 1854 notified China 


That accession made Siberia 
Without it she would have 
With it she will 


what it is to-day. 


and it is not impossible, that in some distant 
future the United States of North America 
will clasp hands across the straits with the 
United States of Northern Asia. 

‘*As Isat and gazed on this man’s statue 
and thought of the events of the last two 


years I fancied I could see the bronze eyes 


twinkle and the lips move with words of tri- 
umph, for the Cossack has marched again, 
and by fire and sword almost to the Chinese 
wall has established Russian control over all 
Manchuria. Siberian history may be summar- 
ized in the Russian saying that ‘the empire 
only goes where the Cossack can march dry 
shod.’ 

**Few people realize the immensity of Si- 
beria. To think of a single State stretching 
through one hundred and thirty degrees of 
longitude, and possessing one-ninth of all the 
land surface of the globe, is staggering. Let 
us measure it by countries we are familiar 
with. The United States and all its posses- 
sions, and all Europe except Russia, could be 
put into Siberia, with land enough left to 
make thirty-five States like Connecticut. And 
Manchuria will make seventy more. 

**T had thought of Siberia as a convict set- 
tlement only. I found it a country of nearly 
nine million people, ninety-seven per cent. of 
whom were either natives or voluntary immi- 
grants, and all living better and enjoying much 
more political and religious liberty than in 
European Russia. 

**I had believed Siberia to be a frozen wil- 
derness. The part through which I traveled 
was like Minnesota and the foothills of the 
Rockies, where wheat and rye and vegetables 
matured, where strawberries, currants and 
raspberries abound, where sheep, cattle and 
horses graze unsheltered throughout the year, 
and where a greater extent of virgin forests 
of splendid birch and pine is found than the 
whole area of the United States. For about 
four hundred miles north of the Trans-Siberian 
road like conditions prevail, and north of this 
tillable land are four hundred miles more of 
unbroken forests, before the frozen tundra of 
Arctic waste is reached. 

**T expected to find in every town a convict 
prison full of exiles and criminals. With the 
exception of the two convict barges floating 
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name at all times from time to time; every 
hour, every minute while | live I will praise 
hee.” 

Being in great pain, she said to some that 
were near her, ‘‘He will give me ease by and 
by;’ and earnestly prayed to the Lord for it 
after this manner: ‘‘Dear Lord give me ease; 
Sweet Lord Jesus, give me ease;’’ and then 
said to her sister, He would. Her sister said 
she did not doubt but the Lord would answer 
her desire and give her a full assurance; to 
which she answered, ‘‘I believe He will.’’ 
Then she desired those by her to pray for her. 

Having slumbered a little, she awoke re- 
freshed, and looking on one of her sisters, 
she said to her, ‘‘Dear sister I shall do well, 
I shall do well.”” After which she was heard 
very sweetly in prayer to the Lord to receive 
ner; and was sensible to the last. 

Toward the conclusion of her days her weak- 
ness was attended with such faintness and 
pain, sometimes that it made her apprehen- 
sive it would be very hard to bear the strug- 
gles of her final dissolution, which she fre- 
quently begged of the Lord to make easy; and 
He was pleased to answer her desire acvord- 
ingly, for she passed hence almost without 
sigh, groan, or any visible alteration of coun- 
tenance. She departed this life at Totten- 
ham aforesaid on the 30th of the Sixth Month, 
1711, about the thirty-third year of her age. 





Science and Industry. 


GREAT Auk’s Eacs.—A few days ago an 
egg of the great auk was offered for sale 
in London, and after a spirited competition 
was knocked down for $1,222. The price 
seems enormous, but when it is remembered 
that there are only, as far as known, sixty-five 
of these eggs in existence, the wonder ceases, 
as there are many more collectors, whose col- 
lections would not be complete without this 
coveted possession. The eggs, of which a 
single one alone was laid in a season, were de- 
posited on a ledge of ruck close to the sea, as 
the inability of the bird to travel on land 
would preclude it from seeking a nesting 
place far from the shore, and the baby auk 
would be enabled as soon as possible to slip 
into the sea. 

The great auk is believed to be extinct. 
The latest account of a living specimen was 
given by the late Dr. Fleming, who in 1821 
was cruising in the Hebrides, and observed 
one which had been caught by some fishermen 
in the sea near St. Kilda. It was brought on 
board the yacht by the sailors and tied by the 
leg —a big bird of about three feet in length 
with a large beak and wings of very small 
size, with which it made no attempt to fly. Its 
waddling gait was most ungainly and difficult 
on the smooth deck, but when, still tied by 
the leg with a long rope, it was allowed to 
seek its food overboard it was astonishing to 
see the rapidity with which it swam under the 
water. The wings, used as propellers, with 
rapid beats, aided by the feet, drove it 
through the sea with incredible swiftness and 
the boats had hard work to keep up with it. 

The amusement at length met with disaster, 
as one day, when exercising in the usual man- 
ner the rope broke or became detached and 
this last scion of a noble race disappeared to 
be seen no more.—-Chicago News. 





THE FRIEND. 


A New THING IN FoG SIGNALS.—A new 
thing in fog signals is being installed off Egg 
Rock, Lynn—a bell to be rung about fifty feet 
under water. It is well known that water is 
a good conductor of sound, and this is to be 
taken advantage of by the submerged bell. 
The bell is to be hung below a buoy which 
will be moored in fifteen fathoms of water by 
three or four mushrooms and guy chains, so 
that it can not swing around and twist things 
up; and it will be struck by electricity from 
the Egg Rock Light Station, where a power 
house is already established. The bell will be 
under the control of an operator on the island, 
who can sound it whenever there is need. The 
theory upon which the plan is to be worked 
out is that the bel!, being under water, its 
sound may be head by persons on shipboard at 
a much greater distance than if the bell was 
suspended above water in the open air, while 
for the same reason its noise cannot be objec- 
tionable te residents along a nearby shore. It 
is said that a person placing an ear against 
a planking in the hold of a vessel will be able 
to hear the bell three to five miles away. It 
is an idea that has been experimented with 
most satisfactorily, but nothing of the kind 
has yet been put into practical service. Some 
of the experiments were made in Boston har- 
bor last year, and if the Egg Rock bell proves 
a success it may be that others will be placed. 
It is believed by some that the ringing of the 
bell can be heard at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, and so this experiment will be watched 
by all mariners who are passing Egg Rock.— 
Montreal Herald. 





BATTLE BETWEEN BEES AND Wasps.—A 
story of a curious battle between bees and 
wasps comes from Semperingham. A band of 
wasps entered a beehive in search of honey. 
The bees not unnaturally defended their prop- 
erty and tried to turn the enemy out. They 
were, however, badly beaten and the wasps 
gained possession. When the bee keeper ex- 
amined the hive later on he found that nearly 
all his bees had been killed, and that the wasps 
were enjoying the fruits of their victory. 

GREAT CAVE DISCOVERED.—Butte, Mont., 
Twelfth Month 10.—Lime quarry men blasting 
rock discovered the opening of an enormous 
cave, sixteen hundred feet above the Jefferson 
River, fifty miles east of here. A partial ex- 
ploration of the cave covering ten miles has 
been made, a depth of one thousand feet being 
reached. A large river with a cataract of one 
hundred feet was followed for several miles 
without its source or outlet being found. In 
one compartment of the caves bones and stone 
and copper utensils were found, pointing to 
the fact that the cave was in prehistoric times 
inhabited. Scientists think an earthquake 
closed the cave’s mouth and killed the inhabi- 
tants. The formation of stalactite and other 
natural decorations throughout the cave are 
pronounced the most. beautiful and varied ever 
seen. 





THE Most CostLy Drucs.—‘‘The price of 
many drugs used in medicine is astonishing to 
those who are not acquainted with the sub- 
ject,” remarked a druggist. ‘‘There are sev- 
eral that are worth their weight in gold (about 
twenty dollars an ounce,) while two dollars, 
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three dollars and five dollars an ounce are 
quite common prices in pharmacy. I filled 
a prescription the other day that cost twenty- 
five dollars. 

‘*But there is one drug that I can recall that 
is worth more than its weight in gold. That 
is pseudo physostigmine. I don’t think that 
it has a popular name. It is too rich for that. 
In the pharmacists’ list it was quoted at one 
dollar a grain, or four hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents an ounce. The 
seed from which the drug is made grows in 
India and Brazil, as well as in parts of South 
Africa. This seed, tradition says, was once 
used by native chiefs as an ordeal. The or- 
deal generally resulted in the death of the 
man upon whom it was tried, and so was con- 
sidered a great truth finder. The prepared 
drug is sometimes used now in the prescrip- 
tions for the treatment of heart disease. 

“*Another drug that takes the palm for cost- 
liness is, curiously enough, the one that is 
perhaps the most widely known by name of 
them all to the general public—musk. Its re- 
tail price at the present moment is about fifty 
dollars an ounce, six hundred dollars a pound 
apothecary, or two and one-half times the val- 
ue of pure gold, twenty-four carats fine. It 
is obtained from the musk deer, a very rare 
animal, and is contained in a follicle, uf which 
there is only one in each animal, so that an 
ounce of the drug represents approximately 
one of these precious animals. As it is largely 
used for scent, the demand constantly exceeds 
the supply, and the price has been steadily ad- 
vancing. There is no reason why it should 
not go to two hundred and fifty dollars or five 
hundred dollars an ounce during the next few 
years, as the musk deer is gradually vanishing 
from the face of the earth.— Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


Facts ABOUT THE SPONGE.—The surface of 
a sponge is covered with little holes that are 
larger at the top than at the bottom, while the 
whole mass contains a system of channels. 
When the animal is alive water is kept flowing 
constantly through these channels by means 
of minute hair-like appendages, which the lit- 
tle polyps agitate. The water thus drawn in 
brings with it the food required for the sus- 
tenance of the sponge. 





THE LILY FIELDS oF BeErmMuDA.—Down in 
frostless Bermuda, not far from the sea, the 
great lily fields, some of them more than one 
hundred acres in extent, are white with fra- 
grant bloom; the smell of the sea mingles with 
the sweet, heavy scent of the blossoms, and 
negroes wend their lazy way among the flow- 
ers, gathering in the snowy harvest. From 
these lily farms the bulbs will be sent north in 
summer and next faster florists here will 
grow the flowers in their greenhouses All the 
lilies used in decorating the church buildings 
at Easter are grown from these southern 
bulbs, in the immediate neighborhood of New 
York. It is the expensive lilies that are 
home-grown. Asin England the roses and 
violets that are hawked about the streets of 
London at Christmas and Easter are imported 
from the villages along the Riviera, so the 
lilies that are peddled along the Bowery and 
the lower city, and those that are sold by the 
very small florists, come north in the flower 
from Bermuda.— Everybody's Magazine. 
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For “THe FRIEND.”’ 
For The Yearly Meeting now at Hand. 


May we not hope that, as the time of our 
Yearly Meeting is now nigh at hand, that 
there are many amongst us who on looking 
towards it feel their minds clothed with an ex- 
ercise similar to that expressed in a private 
letter of Clarkson Sheppard addressed to a 
friend, dated Fourth Month 10th, 1895, which 
we subjoin with a hope that our dear young 
friends, as well as some who may feel that 
they have but little part in the business of the 
meeting, may be enabled to enter with others 
into the same exercise of spirit as that of our 
deceased Friend who, in his day, was dearly 
beloved for the works’ sake, and who though 
dead, yet speaketh much, in the few words 
quoted from the letter alluded to:— 

‘*As many minds as there will be in our 
Yearly Meeting now nigh ai hand, how well 
would it be could we each seek to be guided 
by, and dwell in the one eternal and Divine 


mind.’’ T. H. W. 
Fourth Month 10th, 1902. 


THE largest induction coil, which produces 
the longest spark for service in wireless tele- 
graphy, is said to be the one which was re- 
cently made for flashing messages between the 
coast of Japan and Korea. It can produce, 
in fact, a miniature streak of lightning forty- 
five inches in length, capable of killing any 
number of persons who might get in its way, 
and when in operation sends out something 
like thunder rolls. The entire apparatus 
weighs about two thousand pounds. 


——.————___—_ 


DEEP humility is a strong bulwark; and as 
we enter into it, we find safety and true exal- 
tation.—John Woolman. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


William Cooper, of Sydney Monthly Meeting in 
Australia, is proceeding by way of California and 
Western States, hoping to attend Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting before embarking for England to 
represent before London Yearly Meeting the four 
Monthly Meetings of Australasia, in regard to 
their need of an organization subordinate to some 
superior Meeting of their own in those islands. 

We hear also of a prospect of the attendance at 
the Yearly Meeting of Jacob Maule and wife, of 
Colerain, Ohio; and of John S. and Esther H. 
Fowler, of Ohio, and of Eliza H. Varney, of Canada. 

In Berkshire Inn, at Pinehurst, N.C., on the 3d 
instant, an address delivered by Joshua L. Bailey, 
of Philadelphia, at the request of the guests, on 
“The Origin, History and Distinguishing Doctrines 
of the Society of Friends,” is said to have awakened 
considerable interest and drawn out numerous in- 
quiries. 

seal as amas, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—Both Houses of Congress have passed 
a bill repealing the war revenue taxes, and it has been 
signed by the President. 

A syndicate of powerful companies, called the Beef 
Trust, appears to control the supply of meats in this coun- 
try, and has lately advanced the prices to such a degree 
as to cause great dissatisfaction among the retail dealers 
and consumers. The greater use of milk, eggs and other 
articles, instead of meat, is recommended as the only 
method of securing a reduction in the prices of meats, 
which are reported to have advanced from three to twelve 
cents per pound over usual rates. 

The consumption of sugar per capita in the United 
States, it is stated, has advanced from thirty-three pounds 
in 1870 to sixty-eight pounds in 1901. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia has signed the ordinance 


for an underground railway in Market Street, between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 

A report issued by the Census Bureau shows that 2,- 
053,912 farms in the United States during the census year 
1900 produced 658,534,252 bushels of wheat, of a farm 
value of $369,945,320. This wheat was raised on 52,- 
588,574 acres ; 4,697,992 farms cultivated 94,916,866 
acres of corn, producing 2,666,438,294 bushels, of a farm 
value of $830,257,726. 

An effort has been begun in Illinois to collect $5,000,- 
000 for the ex-inmates of the reconcentrado camps in 
South Africa, chiefly women and children, where the mor- 
tality has been frightful, and Secretary Hay, by direction 
of the President, cabled to United States Consul General 
Bingham, at Cape Town, an instruction to draw on him 
for $5000, the amount of the fund now in his hands, and 
to exercise his own discretion in the distribution of the 
money among the Boer sufferers. 

Before the Senate Committee on the Philippines on the 
10 inst. a report was submitted, written by Governor 
Gardener, of the Philippine Province of Tayabas, dated 
Twelfth Month 16th, 1901, in which he says: “ As Civil 
Governor I feel it my duty to say that it is my firm con- 
viction that the United States troops should at the earli- 
est opportunity be concentrated in one or two garrisons, 
if it is thought desirable that the good sentiment and loy- 
alty they formerly exhibited to the United States Gov- 
ernment among the people of this province should be con- 
served and encouraged. Of late, by reason of the eonduct 
of the troops, such as the extensive burning of the bar- 
rios in trying to lay waste the country so that the in- 
surgents cannot occupy it, the torturing of natives by so- 
called water cure and other methods, in order to obtain 
information, the harsh treatment of natives generally, 
and the failure of inexperienced, lately appointed Lieu- 
tenants commanding posts to distinguish between those 
who are friendly and those unfriendly and to treat every 
native asif he were, whether or no, an insurrecto at heart, 
this favorable sentiment above referred to is being fast 
destroyed and a deep hatred toward us engendered. It 
has been stated that a Filipino or an Oriental does not 
appreciate just or kindly treatment, and that he considers 
it an evidence of weakness, and that severe and harsh 
measures are the only ones that are permanently effective 
with Filipinos. I have found that just and kind treat- 
ment, uniform and continued, is the only way by which 
these people can be permanently our friends, and satisfied 
with United States sovereignty.” 

Steps have been taken to establish in Washington a 
Columbus Library. This institution, projected at the 
Mexican Congress, is to include not merely matters rela- 
ting to Columbus, but also all literature touching admin- 
istrative and governmental functions, history, natural 
resources and other matters of interest pertaining to the 
American Republic. The beginning will be made in the 
present quarters of the Bureau of American Republics. 

George F. Kountz, special agent of the Geological Survey 
in charge of precious stones, has prepared a report show. 
ing the production of precious stones in the United States 
during 1901. Among those enumerated are the follow- 
ing : Sapphire, $90,000; beryl (aquamarine, etc.), $5000; 
tourmaline, $15,000; quartz crystal, $10,000; gold quartz, 
$2000; silicified wood, $7000; rhodolite, $21,000; tur- 
quoise, $118,000; chlorastrolite, $3000, and pyrite, $3000. 

Gold is reported to have been found in the Thunder 
Mountain gold fields, in Idaho, in decomposed ore, lying 
on the surface. 

The census of Texas shows that only one-fifth of its 
population is colored, and that this number is chiefly found 
in the five counties about Fort Bend, on the Gulf coast. 
Texans, in going to Oklahoma, tried to exclude negroes 
there. A recent outbreak in Lawton, Okla., has occurred 
in consequence of these efforts. 

A Boston despatch says that grain has become so 
scarce for export at that port that transatlantic steamers 
now leaving have been obliged to take out coal and water 
as ballast. 

A consolidation of various companies engaged in the 
hardware jobbing trade is announced. The capital in- 
volved is stated to be $120,000,000. 

Petroleum has been found in a depth of 1,000 feet in 
Michigan, six miles north of Rapid river. 

A company has been organized with a capital of $2,- 
000,000 to manufacture pulp for paper out of sugar cane 
as it comes from the mill in Louisiana. 

There were 494 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 12 less than the previous 
week and 25 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 254 were males and 240 females: 59 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 72 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 11 of diphtheria ; 
13 of cancer ; 27 of apoplexy ; 14 of typhoid fever, 2 of 
scarlet fever and 4 of small-pox. 


ForREIGN.—Serious riots have occurred in Belgium, es- 


pecially in Brussels, in consequence of agitation by §o- 
cialists, who demand a revision of the Constitution and 
universal suffrage. Collisions have occurred between the 
troops and rioters, and many persons have been killed or 
wounded. 

The conduct of a Major Waller of the Marine Corps in 
the Philippines in murdering Filipino prisoners has been 
under examination in a court-martial in Manila : in which 
Waller states that he was instructed by his superior offi- 
cer, General Smith, to “kill and burn; to convert Samar, 
a hotbed of insurrection, into a wilderness ;” “to take 
no prisoners,” and to slay “every one over ten years,” 
and that he was simply carrying out these commands. 
He was acquitted. 

Nogotiations for peace are reported to be still going on 
between the Boer leaders and the British Government. 

With a population of over 1,800,000 Berlin has less 
than sixty places of worship, while there are said to be 
several times as many halls where the principles of social 
democracy and so-called philosophy are taught. The same 
condition is said to exist in other large cities in Germany, 

The Prussian Minister of Public Works, reviewing ex- 
periments on the application of electricity to broad 
guage long distance railroads has stated that electricity 
as a motive power was twice as expensive as steam, and 
less secure from accidents. Ona road between Berlin and 
Zossen a speed of one hundred miles an hour had been 
reached. 

A despatch from Melbourne states that the Pacific 
cable has reached the Fiji Islands. The American ter- 
minus is to be at Kelp Bay, Vancouver Island, in Canada, 

The productiveness of the banana is so great that it 
has been estimated that the ground that would give 33 
pounds of wheat or 99 pounds of potatoes would, as far 
as mere space is concerned, give 4,000 pounds of bananas, 
and with a fractional amount of the same trouble. It 
has been called the “Prince of the Tropics,” because it 
takes the same place, only to an even greater degree, in 
these hot countries than wheat, rye and barley take in 
West Asia and Europe, and that rice takes in India and 
China. 

The number of deaths from cholera in Manila has con- . 
tinued nearly the same, while in the provinces the condi- 
tions are becoming alarming. 

It has been found that at the present price of alcohol 
in Germany (about 13.5 cents a gallon). alcohol competes 
with all forms of motive energy in engines of less than 
twenty horse power. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED.—A complete set of the writings of George 
Fox (8 volumes.) Any one willing to sell, please name 
terms to the editor of THE FRIEND. 


‘A Friend, experienced in nursing, desires a position as 
companion, or care-taker for invalid (woman or child) in 
a Friend’s family. Correspondence solicited. 

Address “ A. A.” 
Office of THE FRIEND, 
Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Prigcipal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


MEALS will be furnished as usual during the time of 
Yearly Meeting, commencing on Sixth-day, the 18th; price 


same as heretofore—fifteen cents. It is hoped by the 
committee that Friends will avail themselves generally of 
the privilege, as much expense has been incurred to make 
ner dining-room more commodious and pleasant than here- 
tofore. 


MARRIED, in Twelfth Street Meeting, Philadelphia, on 
the fifth of Fourth Month, 1902, Epwarp HENRY JACOB 
and EprrH Comrort DILLINGHAM, both members of the 

| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 


WILLIAM H. PLLE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 








